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troops almost every military quality was conspicuous by its
absence, and the sole redeeming feature throughout remained
the fighting value of the troops in battle, the main responsibility
for the disaster must lie on the shoulders of the Government
and people of England, who sent overseas an army unfitted for
its work, neglected to provide it with the first essentials for
success, and finally left it to starve and freeze for want of the
bare necessities of existence. Not for the first time nor for the
last had the luckless British army to serve as a scapegoat for the
country's lack of preparedness and military inefficiency.
III. THE CAMPAIGN IN THE WEST INDIES, 1793-1800
As we have seen, the occupation of the French West Indian
Islands was in Pitt's mind the mainspring of the plan of
operations by which he expected, in a shprt space of time, to
reduce France to submission. Not only 'would the conquest
be a popular and showy one, but it would bring solid financial
and commercial advantage to Great Britain, while exercising
a correspondingly disastrous effect on the foreign trade ana
internal stability of her adversary. In addition, prudence
demanded that the British islands, which depended for their
prosperity on slave labour, should not be exposed to the risk of
infection from the revolt among the servile population in the
French possessions. All these considerations combined to
convince Pitt that the bulk of the British regular army could
not be more advantageously employed than in conquering and
garrisoning these enemy possessions, the chief of which were
from west (or leeward) to east (or windward) the western
portion of the large island of San Domingo, Guadeloupe, Marie
Galante, Martinique, St. Lucia and Tobago. . Their occupation,
indeed, presented in almost every case no very difficult problem.
With their retention it was far otherwise, and, as we shall see,
the acts of God and of the King's enemies together were to
render the task of garrisoning the French West Indies one of
the most ruinously expensive ever undertaken by our army.
The first blow was to be struck in the windward sphere ;
and in the early summer of 1793 a tiny force from Barbados
took possession of Tobago, but failed in a coup de main on
Martinique. This was, however, but a prelude to the main
attack, to be carried out by an expedition of 7000 men under
Grey, transported and escorted by a squadron under Jervis and
directed against Martinique, St. Lucia and Guadeloupe. A
series of vexatious and apparently quite avoidable delays
prevented the flotilla leaving England till late in the year, and
postponed the opening of the campaign till February 1794.